night before the assassination, in the narrative she wrote when 
first put under protective custody she indicated (18H638) that he 
knew nothing about the events of the next day: "Only when I told 

him Kennedy was coming the next day to Dallas and asked how I could 
see him - on television, of course - he answered that he did not 
know. " 

Fellow employee James Jarman, Jr., met Oswald on the first floor 
near a window during the morning of the assassination. He testified: 
"Well, he was standing ,up in the window and I went to the window also, 
and he asked me what were the people gathering around on the corner 
for, and I told him that the President was supposed to pass that morn- 
ing, and he asked me did I know which way tie wa# coming, and X told 
him, yes; he probably come down Main and turn on Houston and then back 
again on Elm. Then he said, 'Oh, I see,' and that was all" (3H201). 

There is nothing here in the Report to indicate Oswald had even 
this much belated interest in or knowledge of the motorcade. Natur_ 
ally, the Report could not have quoted what evidence the Commission 
had because it was opposed to the presumption the Report made, about 
which there was no evidence. With regard to the route of the motor- 
cade, the Jieport is on even shakier ground, for it had to presume not 

only that Oswald knew about it, but that he knew the exact route, di 

rectly in front of the Depository Building. But it could not make a" 
totally unsupported presumption of the route since critical comment 
had already been printed questioning anybody’s knowledge of the route. 

To overcome this, the Report quotes from the Dallas papers in a 

less than honest or complete manner (R39-40)* Selecting from the ten 

issues of the morning and evening papers for the period November 15-19, 
it could say only that two of the four articles it referred to even 
mentioned the motorcade touching Elm Street. The contrary version, 
with Elm Street excluded, appeared just as frequently. On this basis, 
all anyone could have if he read the papers was confusion. But there 
was one map printed, and this the Report avoided like the plague. 

The entire front page of the morning paper of the day of the as- 
sassination was devoted to the President's visit and to the political 
situation in which it was being made. Buried in the body of one of 
these stories was some text the Report could and did use to connote 
something sinister on Oswald's part' "On the morning of the President's’ 
arrival, the Morning News noted the motorcade would travel through dowi- 
town Dallas onto the Stemmons Freeway, and reported 'the motorcade will 
travel slowly so that crowds "can get a good view" of the President and 
his wife'." This planted the idea that Oswald knew all about the slow 
pace and found assurance of a better target because of it. Of course, 
the Report in this quotation dees not find it necessary to use the ex- 
act language, "Main and Stemmons Freeway", as the route to the place 
of the luncheon meeting, with no mention- of Elm Street. 

And what the Report totally suppresses is the major reference to 
the route on the f ren t page of that issue of that paper. Headed '"Presi- 
dential Motorcade Route 1 ', there is a map showing the entire route, be- 
ginning at the airport. This map shows the motorcade would not leave 
Main Street from the time it got on it until it reached the Triple Hn- 
5erpass ~ It showed the motorcade was not going to turn off into Elm' 
Street, as it did. And it further showed that the planned route in- 
cluded an illegal turn into the Stemmons Freeway, the turn the Report 
infers could not be made because it was against regulations. And as 
though to answer the as yet unasked question, as though it knew the 
future significance of its front-page map, the paper_marked the point 
of the only turn from Main Street with an arrow labeled "Triple Under- 
pass". 

The authors of tihe Report found a small fragment of type they 
could wrench from the paper and use out of context. But they seemed 
unable to refer to a map two columns wide, so large the authors did 
not have to read the entire front page to find it. There is a photo- 
graph of this map on page 23. 

It is fair to regard this as a less than completely honest rep- 
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:s authority for the opinion that "the boxes in the window seem to j 

lave been arranged as a convenient gun rest (see Commission Exhibit 
.301, p. 138)". It also suggested that the large second box on which 
iswald's palmprint was found was a place upon which he sat, implying, 

,n contradiction to the testimony of its star witness, Brennan, that 
;he assassin was sitting. The words used are, "Someone sitting on 
;he box facing the window would have hi,s pslm in this position if he 
>laced his hand alongside his right hip. (See Exhibit N 0 . 1308, 

'.139)". 

Having seen fit not only to refer to these exhibits but to re. J 

iroduce them in the Report, it is distressing that the authors of the 
ieport appeared to overlook another in this series of photographs in 
r olume 22, Exhibit 1312, which shows that a man Oswald's size sitting <■ 

iron this box could not have fired the weapon as the Report repre- 
rents he did because the closed part of the window would have been in 
il 3 way 'i'he height of the window sill from the floor, as this ex- 
iTBlt shows, is about one foot. In this entire discussion, the auth- 
irs of the Report found no interest in all the testimony about the 
loving of the boxes and in the fact that the boxes were placed in 
;he pictures they reprinted in a way that did not and could not dup- 
.icate their positions at the time of the assassination. } 

Lieutenant Day was more helpful, ,but he, too, added confusion. 

■ hose, remember, were the official photographs, from which both the < 

>olice and the 0 OBlm i ss £ on were to reconstruct the shooting. At first, 

>ay said he did not believe any boxes had been moved prior to his ar- | 

’ival. He was shown Exhibit 4b2 (21H200), a cropped version’ of Dil_ \ 

.ard C, and said this view from the outside coincided with what he }: 

law on the inside (4H251). But after examining this picture, he de- ; 

ilded it "Doesn't jibe with my picture of the inside" (4.H252). Day ; 

ras correct. The Dillard photograph clearly shows another box ex- 
;ending much higher than the "rifle rest" box in the opposite or 
restern side of the window. But this box and the boxes upon which 
.t rested are missing in all the official photographs. The official 
.nterest in them ended as soon as it began, too. Perhaps this was 
lecessary because of the probability that a barricade such as these 
jesternmost boxes necessarily represented could have effectively pre- / 

rented the ricocheting of the third empty cartridge to the point at 
rhich it was found. This point is shown in Studebaker Exhibit A and 
.n Exhibit 716 (17H500), similar but not identical photographs repre- i 

rented as taken before the empty cartridges were touched. 

This mystery is not solved in the Report, which details the ri- 
:ocheting of the ejected cases with the most scientific precision, 
iut it avoids explaining how the case could have gone through a solid 
ibject. It also avoids mention of either this western barricade of 
rexes or how they disappeared completely. And it makes no allowance 
.n its time reconstructions for the removal of such a barricade by 

• swald. 

Tindfl rflhnnH t.rhat: rmiof hnno TTa o ^ fUo Vnvee 

— — v -.v- •• v um **vj uuxu uuu uwaoo wau 

;o have been moved after Dillard took his picture and before the iden- 1 

jification police arrived (i|H 253 ). This left limited alternatives. 

•f Oswald had done it, there had to be other boxes with his finger- i 

• Tints, and there were none, and the extra time required would have ! 

ihattered the Commission’s time reconstruction which was tenuous at 

)est. If another person did it, he is not accounted for and there is 
it least a strong suspicion he might have been the assassin. Other- 
wise, is there anyone left but the police? 

With the "rifle-rest" boxes. Day was no help. He admitted that j 

•t the time Exhibit 722 (17B£04) was taken these boxes had been moved. i 

?his photograph shows the windowsill and the view south on Houston 
street with no boxes at all (4H264). He identified Exhibit 724 
17H505) as a picture he took at 3:00 or 3:15 p.m. the day of the 
issassination from the assassination window looking west on Elm . 

>treet. This is still a different, thoig h official, version. This 
'hotograph has the boxes stacked one on top of the other, all pointed 
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toward Elm Street at about a 45-degree angle to the west , i/one/ of 
the boxes Is on the windowsill. They had been carefully stacked to 
allow the assassin room for his body between them and the eastern 
end of the window, a situation precluded by the Dillard photograph. 
When he acknowledged that the boxes had been moved prior to the tak- 
ing of the picture, the Commission had no further interest or ques- 
tions about such an obvious fake (4H264-5). Day’s first attempt at 
an explanation was interrupted by the Commission's examiner. Day 
then returned to his self- justification, saying that an hour and a 
half after the assassination he did not know the direction in which 
the shots had been fired. 

There are other contradictions, but are they in need of expo- 
sition? Day is perhaps best left with this explanation of what hap- 
pened to the boxes: ’’They weren't put back in any particular order" 

(4H265). The reader should recall this account of what really hap- 
pened to the boxes in considering the photographic reconstructions. 

The story of the empty rifle shells is just as bad and doe3 not 
require complete tracing. They were photographed in place. Detec- 
tive Sims carefully .picked them up and Day sought fingerprints. 

There were none. They they were put Into an unsealed envelope which 
Day signed and returned to Sims. Although Day had earlier Informed 
the Commission he had marked all three shells at the scene, he ad- 
mitted that was incorrect. At about 10 o'clock that night he had 
marked two of the shells. Although the third shell was missing. Day 
said, "i didn't examine it too close at that time." The third shell 
bears the identification of Captain George Doughty, Day's superior. 

Why the shells did not all bear Day' s mark Is unexplained. How 
Doughty's mark constitutes any kind of an identification at all is 
a mystery. There was much conflicting and contradictory testimony 
about these empty cases and a number of affidavits of further expla- 
nation were filed. There is this additional mystery 1 Day was asked 
by the examlner'of one of these shells, "it appears to be flattened 
out here. Do you know or have you any Independent recollection as to 
whether or not it was flattened out on the small end when you saw it?" 
Day's response was, "No, sir; I don't." What needs explaining is how 
a deformed shell ufit into a precisely machined rifle breach (4H253-5). 

By this time- what happened when the identification experts were - 
called over to where the rifle- had been found should be comprehensi- 
ble in a streamlined account. There is no indication the area was 
checked for fingerprints at all, even though the rifle was completely 
surrounded by boxes and carefully hidden in a space "just wide enough 
to accommodate that rifle and hold it in an upright position" (4H259). 
By "upright". Day meant horizontal. He and Studebaker clambered all 
over the unfingerprinted barriers behind which the rifle was hidden 
to take pictures, but they took only similar pictures from exactly f 
the same spot. Studebaker' s even show his own knee as he photographed 
d o wn ward ( 21H645 ) . 

After the rifle was photographed. Day held it by the stock. He 
assumed the stock would show no prints. Then Captain fritz, perhaps 
because of the presence of newsmen, grasped the bolt and ejected a 
live cartridge. Day had found no fingerprints on the bolt. If there 
was any need for this operation. It was never indicated. There was 
no print on either ..the clip or the live bullet. 

/As with all the evidence, the pictures of the rifle also have 
other minor mysteries. Day testified that he made a negative (Ex- 
hibit 514) from one of his two negatives (Exhibit 7l8) .of the rifle 
in the position in which it was found. What useful purpose thi3 
served, especially if the result sought, was greater clarity, is not 
apparent (4H257ff.). If these are identical, they were at the very 
least cropped differently. The confusion extended to the Commis- 
sion's editor, who described the copied negative as "depicting loca- 
tion of the C2766 . rifle when discovered" but of the original negative 
said,' "Photograph of rifle hidden beneath boxes ..." 

In any event, the rifle was almost clean of prints, as were the 
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shells, and well hidden. Two men appear to have found it at the sane 
time. The Commission saw fit to call only one to Washington. He is 
Eugene Boone, a deputy sheriff (3H291ff.). The other was Seymour 
cJeitzman, a constable and one of the rare college graduates in the 
various police agencies. He had a degree in engineering. Weitzman 
gave a deposition to the Commission staff in Dallas on April 1 1964 

(7H105-9). Under questioning, he described "three distinct shots', 
with the second and third seeming almost simultaneous. He heard some 
one sav the shots "come from the wall" west of the Depository and X 
immediately scaled that wall' 1 . He and the police and "Secret Service 
as well' noticed "numerous kinds of footprints that did not make sense 
because they were going in different directions". This testimony 
seems to have been ignored. He also turned a piece of the President's 
skull over to the Secret Service. He got it after being told by a 
railroad employee that "he thought he saw somebody throw something 
through a bush". 

Then he went to the sixth floor where he worked with Boone on 
the search. With Weitzman on the floor looking under the flats of 
boxes and Boone looking over the top, they found the rifle, I would 
say simultaneously ... It was covered with boxes. It was well pro- 
tected ... I would say eight or nine of us stumbled over that gun a 
couple of times ... w e made a man-tight barricade until the crime 
lab came up ..." (7H106-7). 

When shown three unidentified photographs that seem to be those 
the police took, Weitzman said of the one with the hidden rifle, "it 
was more hidden than there" (7H108). If it had not been so securely 
hidden, he said, "we couldn't help but see it from the stairway (Ibid). 

In addition to his only too graphic testimony about the finding 
and hiding of the rifle, Weitzman provided information about seeming- 
ly meaningful footprints at a place not in conformity with the of- 
ficial theories of t.he crime and about a strange effort to hide a 
piece of the President's skull, All this should have been valuable 
information for the members of the Commission. Why he was not called 
to appear before the full Commission is a mystery. Boone, who was 
called, did- not have such testimony to offer. 

Weitzman* s testimony about the care and success with which the 
rifle was hidden and about the searchers stumbling over it without 
finding it is important in any time reconstruction. With the almost 
total absence of fingerprints on a rifle that took and held prints 
and the absence of prints on the clip and shells that would take 
prints, this shows the care and time taken by the alleged user of 
the weapon. That this version is not in the Report can be understood 
best by comparison with the version that is. 

Marrlon L. Baker is a Dallas motorcycle policeman who heard the 
shots and dashed to the building, pushing people out of the way as - 
he ran. He is the policeman who put his pistol in Oswald ' 3 stomach 
in the dramatic lunchroom meeting. The Commission also used him in 
a time reconstruction intended to show that Oswald could have left 
the sixth floor and been in the lunchroom in time to qualify as the 
assassin (3H241-70). The interrogator was Assistant Counsel David 
W. Belln. As so often happened, despite his understanding of his 
role as a prosecution witness. Baker interjected information the 
Commission found inconsistent with its theory. It is ignored in the 
Report. 

The time it would have taken Oswald to get from the sixth-floor 
window to the lunchroom was clocked twice (3H253 -4). Secret Service 
Agent John Joe Hewlett disposed of the rifle during the reconstruc- 
tions. What he did is described as "putting" it away or, in Belin' s 
words, he "went over to these books and leaned over as if he were 
putting a rifle there?" Baker agreed to this description. But this 
is hardly a representation of the manner in which the rifle had been 
so carefully hidden. With a stopwatch and with. the Howlett stream- 
lining, they made two trips. The first one "with normal walking took 
us a minute and 18 seconds . . . And the second time we did it at a fast 



walk which took us a minute and 14 seconds . During this time 
Oswald had to clean and hide the rifle and go down to the lunch- 
room and 20 feet inside of it, and a door with an automatic clo- 
sure had to shut. This was an additional time-consuming factor 
ignored in the reconstruction and the Report. 

On the other hand, the first reconstruction of the time the 
Commission staff alleged it took Baker was actually done at a 
walk! In Baker's words, From the time I got off the motorcycle 
we walked the first time and we kind of run the second time from 
the motorcycle on into the building". Once they got into the 
building, "we did it at kind of a trot, I -would say it wasn t a 
real fast run, an open run. It was more of a trot, kind 01 

("^Walking through a reconstruction was pure fakery and the "kind 
of run" or "kind of trot" was not much better. Both Baker and Roy 
Truly, who accompanied him once inside the building, described wha 
would have been expected under the circumstances, a mad dash. they 
were running so fast that when they came to a swinging ox f ice door 
on the first floor it jammed for a second. In actuality. Baker had 
sent people careening as he rushed into the building. Be had been 
certain this building was connected with the shooting that Be had 
Immediately identified as rifle fire (3H247). The totally invali 
walking reconstruction took a minute and 30 seconds. J-he kind oi 
trot" one took a minute and lf> seconds. , 

The reconstruction of Baker's time began at the Place. to 

help the Commission just a little more. To compare with the rifle- 
man's timing, this reconstruction had to begin after the last shot 
was fired. Witnesses the Report quotes at length describe the lei- 
sureliness with which the assassin withdrew his rifle from the 
window and looked for a moment as though to assure himself of his 
success. Hot 'allowing for his leisureliness, the assassin still 
had to fire all three shots before he could leave the window. Com- 
missioner Dulles mistakenly assumed the Commission's reconstruction 
was faithful to this necessity. He asked Baker, Will you say what 
time to what time, from the last shot?" „ _ 

The nonplused Baker simply repeated. From the last shot. Bel-n 
corrected them both, interjecting, "The first shot (3H252). Dulles 
asked "The first shot?" and was then reassured by Baker, The first 
shot"! The minimum time of the span of the shots was established by 
the Commission as 4-8 seccnds. Hence, that much as a minimum ” U3 
be added to the Baker timing. During this time, according to Baker, 
he had "revved up" his motorcycle and was certainly driving it at 
something faster than a walk or "kind of a trot . - 

Added to this impossibility are a number of improbables. Roy { 
Truly was running up the stairs ahead of Baker and saw nothing. e 
retreated from a position between the second and third floors 
he realized Baker was not following him. Neither ^hejor Baker jaw 
the door closing, as it did, automatically. Toe door ijelx had 
only a tiny window, made smaller by the 45- degree angle at which i* 
was mounted from the lunchroom. Baker saw 20 feet through this, ac- 
cording to his testimony. „ . 

Dulles was troubled by this testimony. He asked Baker, Could 
I ask you one question ... think carefully." He wanted to know if 
Oswald's alleged course down from the sixth floor into the lunchroom: 
apparently could have led to nowhere but the ljiehroom. Baker J 
affirmative reply was based upon his opinion that a hallway from 
which Oswald could also have entered the lunchroom without using 
the door through which Baker said he saw him was a place where al 
"had no business" (3H256). This hallway, in fact, leads to the firs, 
floor, as Commission Exhibit 497 (17H212) shows, “ I s Baker 7 

Oswald could have gotten into the lunchroom without Tr^y and Baker 
seeing the mechanically closed door in motion. It also put Oswald 
in the only position in which he could have been visible to ake 
through the small glass in the door. And Oswald told the police he 
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had, in fact, come up from the first floor. 

There are ten references in the Report to this reconstruction. 

Two are specific. All conclude the reconstruction proves that Oswald 
could have been in the lunchroom before Baker got there and infer 
that he could have come from no other .place than the sixth floor. 

The first one (R152-3) says, "The time actually required for Baker 
and Truly to reach the second floor on November 22 was probably 
longer than in the test runs." The second says, "Tests of all of 
Oswald's movements establish that these movements could have been- 
accomplished in the time available to him (R649). 

Exactly the opposite is the truth. Ignoring the flummery in 
these reconstructions and the obvious errors, the Cpmmission itself 
proved that the unhurried assassin would have required a minute and 
ill seconds. And the policeman at a "kind of trot rather than a. 
fast run would have required only a minute and 15 seconds less tna. 
the time-span of the shots, or at least four seconds less time, if 
things happened as the Report alleges. Baker would have been at the 
lunchroom before Oswald. And with Baker's gun in his belly, Oswald, 
having just killed the President, was calm and collected (3H252J. 

In following his role as a prosecution- type witness. Baker said 
that in going into the lunchroom Oswald was seeking escape. There 
is a door out here," he alleged, "that you can get out and to the 
other parts of the building. This door leads to the conference room. 
The next witness in the Commission's rectn struction proved it was nor- 
mally locked and, specifically, was locked that day. 

Texas Attorney General Waggoner Carr was given an opportunity 
to ask Baker a question. Speaking of the day of the assassination, 

Carr asked, "Did you have occasion during the rest of the day either 
in passing visits or idle conversation or anything of that type with 
any of the people who were there at the time who might have seen some-^ 
thing or told you some theory they had about what might have happened? 

"Not until last Friday morning, Baker responded. Chief Lunday 
... asked me to go to this Texas Depository Building, and I had - I 
had worked traffic outside several times but I nevei did go inside 
or talk to any of the employees." Carr told Baker he was asking about 
only the time of the shooting. Baker was never asked what he had 
learned the Friday morning prior to his testimony at the Book Deposl- 

t ory ( 3H264 ) . . , , 

Unsolicitedly, Baker also offered the Commission unwelcome evi- 
dence of the invalidity of its conclusion that a single bullet hit 
both the President and the Governor. He quoted Officer Jim Chaney, 
one of the four flanking the Presidential car, Chaney said he saw a 
separate shot hit', the Governor and that he had so informed the Chief 
of Police. Chaney also said, as had Truly and 'several officers , 
that at the time it made the turn into Elm Street the Presidential 
car "stopped" (3H266). ’ 

Chaney was never called as a witness. 

Getting ^swald to wherever he had to be to make the Commission s 
reconstruction possible was a never-ending problem. In not a single 
case did the time reconstructions prove the Commission right. Fol- 
lowing the fatal Baker reconstruction was one intended to get Oswald 
out of the building in time. This was attempted with Mrs. Robert A. 
Reid. Mrs. Reid’s reconstructed time from her view of the motorcade 
outside to her desk was fixed at two minutes. When she began to pro- 
test that it was longer, she was interrupted and diverted. Her desk 
was near the lunchroom and she recalled seeing Oswald walk past it, 
something not confirmed by other employees present. Th9 Report thus 
theorizes that, whereas it took ^rs. Reid two minutes to run to her 
desk from the outside, Oswald could have calmly walked it^in one min- 
ute. But Mrs. Reid shattered the reconstruction by unde viatingly in- 
sisting that at the time she saw Oswald he was wearing no shirt over 
his T-shirt. All who saw Oswald thereafter without exception say he 
was wearing a shirt. The Report allows no time in its departure re- 
construction for Oswald to have gotten his shirt from elsewhexe in 
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th0 ^e d Report has no witnesses to Oswald's presumed trip from the 
sixth to the second floor. But the Commission had witnesses who 

gave evidence proving it impossible. Jack Dougherty o^wIrZthfn 
Sn the fifth floor at the stairway where both elevators were then 
‘ a H saw no one going dovro the stairs. Three employees 

! 

no 6 one°mS a^oIndZl SSTsStS Nothing but 

Ten minutes before the shooting, Bonnie -nay 11 

plained^ r| That ^relsln^ lef ^Tb^usHt was* so* 

qUi6t PlioiJ;g 8 03wald at that sixth-floor window was one of the most 
unsuccessful tasks of the Report. They had the testimony of but 
^7 “le man Howard Leslie Brennan. Congressman Gerald R. *ord. 
Commission” Member, was to describe Brennan as the most important 
.*» fcH-hnps^es in an article in LIFE dated October d, ±yoi\, 

Brennan had already described himself as a liar when lying served 
“Eposes, as his own Words will show 
mislabeled "Eyewitness Identification of Assassin 

This section begins with a prime example f the use of words 
to convey meaning that is the opposite of the truth. It say , 
"Brennan^alsO‘ testified that Lee Harvey Oswald, whom he viewed in 
a police lineup the night of the assassination, was the man he saw 
?ire the shots from the sixth-floor window of the Depository Build- 
ing." It is true that Brennan "viewed" the lineup, ^^.“Tava no 
appears to be -the one person of whose presence the police have no 
written record* But ho did not identify Oswald, dl ' 

the Report, in its own way, acknowledges this by t 

dined to make a positive identification of LemL at^Eime 

at H t^li£e^ e made wy identification (3H147-8). The next sentence 
reads "The^oZission, therefore, does not base its conclusions 
concerning the identity °^, b ^ o -- 33 ^ 0 |^”o^d U be S Zf any- 

- alleged^; saw his 

ES quSeZnoZth^^o-cdled^eyewitness^ 8 In the balance of this 
section it refers to, the Tthout 

nAri-rr” Nobodv did. as Brennan admitted. 

“ dT The Report imparts a new meaning to words in ^ayxng "the record 

tL 3e "ZreZwitn^h". BeZeen t r hl l2:45 police broadcast and Bren- 
nan’s statement to the police the same day, there ^descriptions 

53ss;». i, {s i «ss4 “.“si ct 

“ 4 "«2; SSg’JiiSSS*! 8 Sj'K.’-g.K/; th./.- 

Zrt says "he give the weight as between 165 and ^5 pounds an 
the height was omitted". This Information Jh j t- 

referred to in the footnote contains no description of any kind. I 
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The Report has no witnesses to Oswald's presumed trip from the 
sixth to the second floor. But the Commission had witnesses who 
p-ave evidence proving it impossible. Jack Dougherty was working 
on the fifth floor at the stairway where both elevators were then 
located. He saw no one going down the stairs. Three employees 
were at the windows on the fifth floor underneath the one from 
which the Report says the shots were fired. They testified- shey 
heard the empty cartridge cases hit the floor and the slight click- 
ing of the operation of the rifle bolt. But all agreed that even 
after the shooting,, when they were alerted and in some fear, they 
heard no one moving around on the sixth floor (3H181). . o thing but 
silence (3H179). Ten minutes before the shooting, Bonnie Ray wil- 
liams, one of the trio, had eaten his lunch next to this sixth-floor 
window (3H173). Asked "... did you hear anything that made you feel 
that there was anybody else on the sixth floor with you? , he ex- 
plained, "That is one of the reasons I left - because it was so 

qUie Slicing^ swald at that sixth-floor window was one of the most 
unsuccessful tasks of the Report. They had the testimony of but a 
single man, Howard. Leslie Brennan. Congressman Gerald R. *ord. 
Commission Member, was to describe Brennan as the most important 
of the witnesses in an article In LIFE dated October 2 , 1964. 

Brennan had already described himself as a liar when lying served 
his purposes, as his own words will show. The Report has a section 
mislabeled "Eyewitness Identification of Assassin (R143-9K 

This section begins with a prime example of the use of words 
to convey meaning that is the opposite of the truth. It says, 

"Brennan also testified that Lee Harvey Oswald, whom he viewed in 
a police lineup the night of the assassination, was the man he saw 
fire the shots from the sixth-floor window of the Depository Build- 
ing." It is true that Brennan "viewed" the lineup, although he 
appears to be the one person of whose presence the police have no 
written record. But he did not identify Oswald. Two pages later 
the Report, in its own way, acknowledges this by admitting he de- 
clined to make a positive identification of °swald when he first, 
saw him in the police lineup". The fact is that Brennan at no time 
at the lineup made any identification (3H147-6). The next sentence 
reads, "The Commission, therefore, does not base its conclusions 
concerning the identity of the assassin on Brennan's subsequent 
certain identification ..." How certain Brennan could be of any- 
thing he saw or alleged he saw his own testimony will reflect bet- 
ter than any description. But the fact is that the Commission had 
and quoted no other so-called eyewitness. In the balance of this 
section it refers to the testimony of a number of people, none of 
whom identified Oswald. Congressman Ford’s article stated without 
semantics or equivocation that Brennan "is the only known person 
who actually saw Lee Harvey Oswald fire his rifle at President Ken- 
nedy". Nobody did, as Brennan admitted. 

The Report imparts a new meaning *to words in saying the record 
indicates that Brennan was an accurate observer ... (R145J. 

says his description "most probably led to the description broad- 
cast by the police (R144) , having forgotten its earlier and contra- 
dictorv version that this broadcast was based primarily on Brennan s 
observations" (R5). The earlier version also concedes Brennan was 
the "one eyewitness". Between the 12:45 police broadcast and Bren- 
nan’s statement to the police the same day, there were changes in 
Brennan's description, but the Report calls the two descriptions 
"similar". The Report quotes the police broadcast of the suspect 
as "white, slender, weighing about 165 pounds, about 5'10 tail, 
and in his early thirties". Of his account to the police, the Re- 
port says "he gave the weight as between 165 and 175 pounds and 
the height was omitted". This information is footnoted. The source 
referred to in the footnote contains no description of any kind. It 
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"usually on the second floor" (R600); FBI Agent Bookhout said 
"first floor (R619). 

. Where Oswald said he ate lunc Fritz,, "he said that he was 
ha-ving his lunch about that time (of the first shot) on the first 
1 l°°r (R600); Fritz, "... he said he ate lunch with some of the 
O0 j°iu k°^ s w ^° worked with him. One of them was called 'Junior' 
ana the other was a little short man whose name he dicta* fc know" (no 
reference to what floor) (R605) ; Bookhout and Hosty, without refer- 
ence to companions, "On the first flocjr in the lunchroom", where, 
certainly, Oswald knew it was not located (R613); Bookhout, "he 
took this coke down to the first floor and stood around and had his 
lunch in the employees' lunch room" (R619); Bookhout, "He had eaten 
lunch m the lunch room ... alone; but^recalled possibly two Negro 
employees walking through the room during this period. He stated 
possibly one. of these employees was called 'Junior' and the other 
was a short individual whose name he could not recall but whom he 
would, be able to recognize" (R622); Kelley, "He said he ate lunch 
with the colored boys who worked with him ..." (R626) ; and Holmes, 
When asked as to his whereabouts at the time of the shooting, he 
stated that when lunch time came, and he didn't say which floor he 
W ^+L°u- sa ^ one ^ e S ro employees invited him to eat lunch 

with him and he stated 'You go on down and send the elevator back up 
and i^will join you in a few minutes'. Before he could do whatever 
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ne was doing, he stated, the commotion surrounding the assassination 
t00k £ laoe and w ^ en he went downstairs ..." (R636). 

back at his roominghouse : Fritz, "changed his 
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trousers and got his pistol and went to the picture show" (R601); 
Fritz, changed both his shirt and trousers" (R60l|); Bookhout and 
Hosty, ^no mention (R612-3); Bookhout, no mention (R619-20); Boolc- 
nout, changed his shirt and trousers because they were dirty 
reddish-brown, long-sleeved shirt with a button-down collar and°gray 
colored trousers" (R622); Kelley, "changed his trousers and shirt, 
put his shirt in a drawer. This was a red shirt" (R626) ; Holmes, 
no mention (R633-6). 

The row with Hosty- (This incident does, at least, show Oswald 
was not without courage. He was all alone with not only the young 
army of homicide detectives led by the chief, but surrounded by 
hordes of police and both FBI and Secret Service agents. It oc- 
curred in the first interrogation. Hosty had been introduced be- : 
cause of FBI Dallas Bureau Chief Shanklin's urgent call to Fritz, 
•frosty was the Oswald expert**.) 

Fritz, "became very upset and arrogant with Agent Hosty when 
he . questioned him and accused him of accosting his wife two differ- 
ent times. When Agent Hosty attempted to talk to this man, he would 
hit his fist on the desk. (This is something none of hhe others 
refer to at all, and it would seem unusual for a handcuffed man to 
strike the desk each time with only a single fist.) I asked Oswald 
what he meant by accosting his wife when he was talking to Mr. Hosty. 
Ho said Mr. H 0 sty mistreated his wife two different times when he 
talked to her, practically accosting her" (R601) . 

. Hosty and Bookhout, ' Oswald at this time adopted a very violent 
attitude toward the FBI and both Agents and made many uncomoliment- 
ary. remarks about the FBI" (5512') Bookhout , "felt his wife was in- 
timidated' (R623); FBI Agent Manning C. Clements, no mention (R6ll|.- 
o)j Bookhout alone, same date, no mention (R619-20); Kelley, "He 
said that in the past three weeks when the FBI talked to his wife 
the it V®?® abusive and impolite; that they had frightened his wife 

With his first appearance, in the first interrogation, Hosty, 
the FBI's. Oswald expert", participating at the urgent intervention 
oi" _ Shanklin, also made his last. It is, perhaps, significant that 
quietly he was later disciplined and transferred, although there is 
no reason to believe this had any connection with his interrogations 
of Marina on November 1 and 5, 1963. 
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FBI Agent Manning C. Clement^, on November 22, 1963, described 
the representation he made to Oswald as "to furnish descriptive and 
biographical data". He got four typewritten pages of it. But by 
his own report, Clements switched to other questions, pursuant to 
which Oswald "stated he thought perhaps interview to obtain descrip- 
tive information was too, prolonged, that he had declined to be in- 
terviewed by any other officers previously, and did not desire to 



be interviewed by this agent (R 6 I 4 ). 

Bookhout referred to Oswald's refusal to take a polygraph test, 1 
saying "Oswald stated that he would not agree to take a polygraph 
examination without the advice of counsel" (R622). 

The version of the picture incident by Bookhout is this, "Os- 
wald stated he would no.t discuss this photograph without advice of 
an attorney" (R625). 

Oswald "had no intention of answering any questions concerning 
any shooting , he would not answer any questions until he had been 
given counsel , according to Inspector Kelley's first report (R627). 

What were the police going to use against Oswald? Certainly 
not these statements. And what a field day defense counsel would 
have had confronting prosecution witnesses with these statements. 

These are witnesses the Commission believed. But it called Oswald 
a liar at least six times (R20,ll8,130,l80,l82,l85) based on these 
statements. If Oswald was^a liar, what of these witnesses" One of 
the eight classifications 'evaluated" in determining Oswald's guilt 
was (6) the lies told to the police" (Rll8). Of his statements 
during these interrogations, "while Oswald's untrue statements dur- 
ing interrogation were not considered items of positive value by the 
Commission, they had probative value in deciding the weight to be 
given his denials ... (Because) independent evidence revealed that 
Oswald repeatedly and blatantly lied to the police, the Commission 
gave little weight to his denials of guilt" (R180). 

As an example of one of the Oswald "lies", it is worth noting 
that his account of what he did during lunch hour, if one version 
by FBI Agent Bookhout is believed, is supported by the testimony of 
the Negro employees. Bookhout and Hosty placed this "on the first 
floor" (R613), and Bookhout alone said Oswald "recalled possibly two 
Negro employees walking through the room during this period. He 
stated possibly one of these employees was called 'Junior'..." (R622), 
"junior" Jarnnan so testified. And had Oswald been anywhere but on 
the first floor, he would have had no way of knowing this. 

There are other contradictions between the written statements 
of the participants, and conflicts between their written statements 
and testimonies. There is also a provocative fact included on which 
all versions are in accord but of which the text of the Report says 
nothing. This had to do with Oswald's assertion he had seen another 
rifle in the building and that Truly and other employees had exam- 
ined it (R601, 612). Other testimony showed this incident actually 
did happen. Warren Caster had purchased two rifles, a .22 for his 
son and what is described as "a 30. 06 sporterized Mauser" for him- 
seli’. This was a few days before the assassination. His rifle was 
at home the day of the assassination, according to Caster (7H386). 
^hat is surprising is that the Report completely ignores this inci- 
dent in its text, especially because the Caster rifle is of the same 
make that so many, if not all, of the first reports of the found 
rifle said it was. Mention of this additional rifle escaped notice 
in the press until after the reaction of the FBI to the mild criti- 
cism the Report addressed to it. This was one of the few provoca_ 
tive things that had never been leaked to the press. The Washing- 
ton Svening Star, which enjoys excellent relations with the FBI, had 
an unattributed box inserted in the statement of J. Edgar Hoover re 
ferring to these two additional Texas School Book Depository rifles. 

Some of the participants refer to things others never mention. 
Inspector Kelley said he and Secret Service agents were present "as 
observers (R626), although he and others elsewhere refer to his 
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When Mrs. Bledsoe saw the Oswald shirt. Exhibit 150, before 
Ball was able to describe his evidence and ask his questions, she 
interrupted him to exclaim, "That is it". While the counsel per- 
sisted in formulating his question, she interrupted him three times 
to exclaim again, "That is it". While Ball was trying to lay. a 
foundation for his questioning with further questions, she twice 
again interjected, "That is it". Finally, she said the shirt had 
been brought to her "by some Secret Service man". 

"Mr. Ball. It was brought out by the Secret Service 
man and shown to you? J 

Mrs. Bledsoe, Yes, 

Mr. Ball. Had you ever seen the shirt before that? 

Mrs. Bledsoe. Well - 

Mr. Ball. Have you? 

Mrs, Bledsoe. No; he had it on, though. (6Hkl2) 

When Mrs. Bledsoe, who had said she had seen Oswald on the bus 
and given such a graphic description of the expression she alone 
saw on his face, also said that she had never seen the shirt he was 
wearing until it was shown her by the Secret Service, while insist- 
ing that Oswald had it on. Ball faced a problem. He finally solved 
it, at least in part, by leading her through the same sort of ques- 
tions and getting her to say, "Uh, huh", when he asked^ "First time 
you ever saw the shirt was when you saw him on the bus (6H413'. 

With three buttons missing from his shirt, she did not see the 
color of his undershirt. Of his pants, "They were gray, and they 
were all ragged in here ... at the waist, uh, huh" ( 6 H 4 IO). Shown 
both pairs of pants. Exhibits 156 and 157, she said it could not 
have been 157 because "it was ragged up at the top". w ith only one 
pair left from which to make her identification, Mrs. Bledsoe said 
of 156, "That must have been it, but it seemed that it was ragged 
up at the top" (6EJili;). 

Despite Mrs. Bledsoe's vivid description of Oswald's appearance 
and her dislike of him and her displeasure at having seen him on the 
bus, she did Hot at first connect him with the assassination, even 
when hearing his name on television. 

"... I wanted to hear about the President and there 
was a little boy came in that room in the back and he 
turned it on, and we listened and hear about Mr. Tippen 
(sic) being shot, and it didn't dawn on me, and I said - 
told his name as Oswald. I don't - didn't mean anything 
to me, so I wanted to hear about the President, only one 
I was interested in, so, he went on back to work and they 
kept talking about this boy Oswald and had on a brown 
shirt, and all of a sudden, well, I declare, I believe 
that this was the boy, and his name was Oswald - that is . 
give me his right name, you know, and so, about an hour 
my son came liome, and I told him, and he immediately 
called the police and told them, because we wanted to do 
all we could, and so, I went down the next night. He 
took me down, and I made a statement to them, what kind 
of - Secret Service man or something down there" (6H412). 

Mrs. Bledsoe was not the only witness who, as reflected in the 
Report, recalled only what the Commission needed. Another was Mrs. 
Robert A. Reid, clerical supervisor at the Texas School Book Deposi- 
tory (3H270-81). She was used to place Oswald on a path that led 
to one of the exits from the building on the floor below. This was 
another shaky time reconstruction of which even she was leary. ^be n 
Commission Assistant Counsel David Belin went over this reconstruc- 
tion with her, recalling his time check on her path back to the of- 
fice at "about 2 minutes", he forgot that, even on the 17 -minute- 



plus reconstruction of the walk from Oswald's roommgnouse to sue 
scene of the Tippit killing, the time was given in seconds. Mrs. 
Reid answered, saying, "well, it wasn't any less than that, I am 
sure, because two minutes time . • . 

That was as far as she got. Belin interrupted her with more 
questions. Mrs. Reid had seen the assassination. She had con- 
versed with a superior, 0. V. Campbell, about the source of the 
shots; Mrs. Reid thought they came front above, Mr. Campbell from 
the grassy area to the west of the building. s he had looked up 
and seen the Negro employees in the windows. And she had remained 
outside long enough to see the reaction of the crowd. She then 
ran into the building, noting no one where, at most, seconds before 
Officer Marrion L. Baker had had to push his way through people 
standing around. With all of this, Belin’ s time reconstruction 
got her into her office on a two-minute run two minutes after the 
first shot of the assassination rather than the last. 

The Commission' s problem was to get Oswald out of the building 
by 12:33, the time the Report says he left the building (R155). 

Only by misusing Mrs. Reid could this have been possible, for of 
all the employees in the doorway downstairs, none saw Oswald leave. 
The time reconstruction using Officer Baker, the policeman who en- 
countered Oswald in the lunchroom, placed him in the lunchroom not 
earlier than 12 : 31 : 30 , and this was accomplished by having the 
policeman retrace his steps from too far away and starting too 
early (3H252). By doing the same with Mrs. Reid, it was made to 
seem that in the half-minute between her reconstructed time and 
Baker's, Oswald could have gotten his coke and been in her office 
on his way, presumably, out. And he had to be out by 33 be- 
cause the Commission next located him seven minutes after 12-33, 
seven blocks away, getting on the bus. 

In this case, qs in all others, the Commission's time recon- 
struction proved the opposite of what had been intended. But Mrs. 
Reid gave the reconstruction an additional fatal blow by insisting 
Oswald was, at, the time she said she saw him, wearing only a T- 
shirt. She was specific and positive in declaring he was not wear- 
ing the brown slyirt. Shown the shirt, in an effort to g«t her to 
"remember", she^stated flatly, "l have never, so far as I know, 
even seen that shirt" (3H276) . So Mrs. Reid's testimony, even 
placing Oswald in her office at 12=32, proved he could not have 
left the building by 12:33. s he had described him as walking at 
a very slow pace, "calm" ( 3 H 279 ), whereas she had been running and 
excited. It had taken her two minutes running. The Report says 
it took him one minute, walking. But in this one minute Oswald 
had had to go to an unspecified place elsewhere in the building, 
get his shirt and either drink his coke or put an untouched bottle 
down somewhere, put on his shirt and leave, all without being 
seen. Nor was a full bottle of coke found anywhere. 

Those things Mrs. Reid remembered with clarity were what the^ 
Commission required of her. She remembered Oswald when none of the 
other women in the office did. She remembered not only that he had 
a coke, but that it was full and in his right hand. They passed at 
her desk and she did not see him again (Tad 79). 

Prior to her appearance, the Commission had a pretty good idea 
of what Mrs. Reid could and could not say, especially about the 
shirt, of which she informed it she had been asked before, f*cept 
for the T-shirt, she remembered nothing about Oswald s clothing and 
could not identify his trousers when shown them (3H279). 

What Mrs. Reid did not remember gives an interesting appraisal 
of the value that can be put on what she did: 

On what floor she saw the Negroes looking out the windows af- 
ter the assassination, she could not even guess, and this was the 
building in which she had worked for seven years (3H273J. When 
pressed to identify the floor, she said 'a couple of floors up . 

It was the fifth floor. 
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With whon she ate lunch, and her estimate of the time she fin- 
ished was impossible ( 3 H 271 ). 

Whether or not she was the last to leave the lunchroom. 

Whether there were any men in the lunchroom. 

T,p; th this history she was not asked about seeing other employ- 
ees, whether others were in the office area when she returned, or 
who they were. The only person she saw was Oswald, whom she knew 
only as an employee and did not even know his name until after the 
assassination (3H276) . And he was the only one to whom she spoke 
None of the others saw him. But Geneva nine, who had not left the 
building, saw Mrs. Reid return and was sitting where Oswald would 
have to pass and did not see him. Miss Hine did name employees she 

recalled seeing (6H393ff.)- . ...... . .. 

Mrs. Reid's testimony is also in conflict with that of other 
employees. She ate in the lunchroom regularly and saw Oswald only 
"a few times" (3H276). Others said he was there regularly. In his 
entire employment at the Depository, she saw him only about five 

And what characterization of this monster did she give? He was 
a quiet man who minded his own business. The only conversations he 
had with the other office employees of which she knew were about ms 
family, including the new baby (3H276). He always went about his 
business" (3H280). And if the recollections of Roy -ruly and Offi- 
cer Baker were correct, after the policeman poked a pistol in his 
belly, the killer still took the time to buy, out not drink, a coke, 
walk throueh the office at "a leisurely pace , calmly, instead of 
taking a hallway which led to the same stairs and was as convenient 
and more private, all with no show of emotion, not even fear. 

Naturally, the Report reflects only that slight and most ques- 
tionable part of Mrs. Reid's testimony that suited the Commission s 
purposes. She saw him walking in the general direction of a stair- 
way that could have taken him to the entrance of the building. 

And if Oswald had entered the lunchroom for any purpose other 
than to buy a coke, as he had told the police, what could this pur- 
pose have been? Could it have been part of an elaborate escape 
route? Mrs. Reid disproved that possibility. The only other exit 
is through a conference room, normally locked, and on that day she 
Personally unlocked it for the police (3H277). . . .. 

These are not exaggerated samplings of the many Commission wit- 
nesses. The worst is yet to come. At the scene of the Tippit kill- 
ing the same was true. For example, Sam Guinyard (7H395) saw the 
running man "knocking empty shells out of his pistol and reloading 
it in a one-hand operation, "rolling them (the bullets) with his 
hand - with his thumb". Guinyard saw this from a half-block away 
(7H397 ) . Guinyard is in contradiction of the other witnesses on the 
route the man took and on the closest he ever was to this man, his 
estimate of ten feet having been measured at 55 feet (7H398J. 
Guinvard also testified that after a short interval during which 
Ted Callaway started in pursuit of the fleeing gunman, they went to 
the next street and about a hundred feet down it to the scene of 
the Tippit killing. He was there, Guinyard swore, when the truck 
driven* by Domingo Benavides "came up . "He came from the east 
side - going west" ( 7 H 398 ). By the testimony of all other wit- 
nesses, including Benavides, Benavides had parked his truck across 
the street from the police oar prior to the shooting. 

Not only in listening to incredible witnesses and ignoring 
their implausible, inaccurate and frequently impossiole testimony 
without anything that could be considered searching questions did 
the Commission display a remarkable attitude toward those frcm whom 
it gathered evidence. Bias was clear in the examination of the 
only person to come forward with an offer to help the Commission, 
The Commission did not want any help, as it made clear, and especi- 
ally did it not want anything that might disturb the neat little 
package already prepared for it before it began its deliberations. 
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Mark Lane is a New York lawyer and former assemblyman (2H32- 
ii) Disturbed as were many lawyers at what was reported 

on Oswald's behalf, challenging much of the police case • £ 

quest to be allowed to represent Oswald was rejected by 

mi3Si ^ Commission 6 was ^untroubled by this situation: The .one 

or never txercfsed any rights and became the major witness against 
her h ^^t soomf ited the Commission. He put into the .record things 
the Commission had sought to, and continued to ^ Kto 
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interview with 7 Helen Markham, converted by the Co ^ s *i°“> 

ing^° U Lane 6 ll sted° t h^ contradlo tions^be t wee n^rs . Markham' s test- 
ing. Lane ;~ S :T told him of her distance from the scene of 

tKppit murder, of her description of the killer, < rf her means 
of identifying Oswald in the lineup - by his clothing. 

In his second appearance before the Commission on Jx y ^ 

ing docments of attorneys. AndJ^th “^th^ v/ith Rankin . s 

contents” 0 Lane ^clafe^^ 

I have been subjected to since I became involved in this case con 
Hr,,,., here in this room - I am amazed by that (5H 

Lane also complained about treatment he had received from FBI 

agents^en ^ questioning retU rned to the tape recording, Lane de- 
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information have been the Chief Juetioe the Dep^y Attorne^^eneral 

p^^rf^itn^s^is ^rrhlSil.^ploitins the great pain that 
would have caused. 

The letter Willens prepared for Warren's signature reads: 



Honorable Robert F. Kennedy 
Attorney General of the United States 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C.» 20530 

Dear General: 

Throughout the course of the investigation conducted by this 
Commission, the Department of Justice has been most helpful in forwarding 
information relevant to this Commission 11 s inquiry. 

The Commission is now in the process of completing its investiga- 
tion. Prior to the publication of its report, the Cotmission would like 
to be advised whether you are aware of any additional information relating 
to the assassination of President John F. Kennedy which has not been sent 
to the Commission. In view of the widely circulated allegations on this 
subject, the Commission would like to be informed in particular whether 
you have any information suggesting that the assassination of President 
Kennedy was caused by a domestic or foreign conspiracy. Heedless to soy, 
if you have any suggestions to make regarding the investigation of these 
allegations or any other phase of the Commission 's work, ve stand ready 
to act upon them. 

On behalf of the Commission I wish to thank you and your 
representatives for the assistance you have provided to the Commission. 

Sincerely, 



Chairman 

This did not suit Rankin, who wrote on Willens' June k memo to 

L. u’uS not .1.... will... 

SM-2.SS ryiSK ... n £ - 

tually written by Willens on June 6, not the i+th, 8th or 11th. 
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at ail, it was no problem 
redible evidence to support 
ident Kennedy mbs caused 



Here it is spelled out a 
Intended that any outside eyes i 
eliminate any need to call' hiu 

A "witness" who knew not; 

who depended upon 
but possessed 



knew nothing 
hearsay he heard 

The letter extracted 
Modified version of what Willens 
sources. It makes no reference 
and does not even say that he knew onl; 
that comes out as "I have, 
aork of the Commission" 

The endorsement lies 
the first four words could eas 
I am confident that every off 



quoted , 
reports , 

dent's Commission to : 

11130 by conducting a_ _ 

ing to the assassination." 

Considering that he had no knowledge at all 
for him to agree to say "that I know of no ci_ 
the allegations that the assassination of Pres 
by a domestic or foreign conspiracy. 

The Commission was taking no chances. 

Kennedy imprint early. The Commission was 
process of completing its investigations^ 
its last testimony until September 15. 
uas to lean on Robert more heavily. 

end even then, he delayed answering until A 

Pni iHrs and public relations, it seems, we , . 

, . . dance The Commission wanted acceptability, not solution. 

itself - "solving” the crime of the century? 

With regard to the medical evidence in particular, the govern- 
ment has always traded on the Kennedy name^ ^spite what^necessi^y 

involveme nt f in h the investigation. Stripped to t ^®\hey 7 

did say, except for Robert's last words, was no .ore than that they 
had confidence in the government and the eminences. 

Did not almost everybody else? 

Robert cannot now explain the almost two months it took to sign 

a: rssr,™ -”2. « 



It started getting that 
anything but ’’now in the 
on June 4* It did not take 
The sole purpose of this lie 
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